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The Association Page 


It is not very often that the author of a book obliquely questions the 
validity of its title. But Myron Lieberman does just this in his Education 
as a Profession (Prentice-Hall, 1956). Unfortunately, as he well re- 
cognizes and ably points out, not all aspects of teaching are unequivocally 
professional in nature, nor are all teachers on a par with members of other 
recognized professions. 

By coincidence, the appearance of Lieberman’s book and an action of 
the New England Association of Social Studies Teachers occurred at about 
the same time—the Spring of 1956. For at the Exeter meeting of the 
NEASST a resolution was unanimously adopted that is designed to raise 
the level of the teaching profession as a whole and of social studies teach- 
ing in particular. (See p. 13) The gist of this resolution is to urge that 
school administrators employ as social studies teachers only those persons 
“adequately prepared” to teach these subjects. Since the social studies deal 
with the broad area of human relationships, the teachers in this field 
should have more than a speaking acquaintance with the disciplines con- 
tributing to an understanding of man and his environment. 

The successful social studies teacher shares the responsibility with his 
colleagues of meeting certain basic requisites. He knows and likes young 
people. He understands the relationships between the school and the 
society of which it is a part. He is able to use teaching procedures that 
secure the desired result. He knows the subject matter with which he 
deals. It is this uniqueness of subject matter that distinguishes the social 
studies teacher from other teachers. Being a likable person, having easy 
rapport with youngsters, espousing high ideals—all these are good, but not 
enough. Most parents and many conscientious lay citizens could qualify 
on ‘these counts alone. 

The social studies teacher deals with the most complex of all phenom- 
ena, the study of man as a social being. This is an area of responsibility 
and challenge. It requires understanding, wisdom, and insight. It demands 
professional competence. 

Members of the NEASST can help raise the sights of our profession 
by calling to the attention of administrators or school committee mem- 
bers the resolution referred to, and by persistently working toward the ac- 
ceptance of the spirit and intentions embodied in it. 


Boston University STANLEY P. WRonskKI, President 





History Taught Where It Happened 
By Carole J. Carver* 


The Jackson Homestead, an historical museum located in Newton, 
Massachusetts, has forged ahead during the past three years in the field of 
applied social studies. Early in the fall of 1953-54, the trustees of the 
Homestead and the director, Mrs. Hazel Sears, decided that weekly classes 
in American history should be taught in a place that is itself closely con- 
nected with the history of Newton and America in general. Mrs. Sher- 
wood E. Carver, a former teacher and a librarian in Newton, was hired 
to take the germ idea and set it to work. 

The first series of classes was held in the spring of 1954. One class 
was held from two to three and another one from three to four on Tues- 
day afternoons. These classes ran for eight weeks. There were approxi- 
mately twenty children in each group. The series was considered to be 
extremely successful by the Newton Superintendent of Schools and the 
trustees of the Homestead. More children were eager to attend the classes 
than could possibly be handled and those children that were a part of the 
groups wanted to return at the close. The same success has been experi- 
enced in every series held since. 

The general pattern of the series runs as follows: The first week is 
spent reviewing the Pilgrims’ arrival in America, their findings here, the 
arrival of the first Jacksons in Boston and their move to Newton to be- 
come the first settlers there. ‘This lesson is conducted in the laundry room 
of the present Jackson Homestead. There the children see many articles 
taken from the first Jackson homestead built in 1670. 

The second meeting takes place in the kitchen where a fire blazes in 
the huge fireplace and soup bubbles in the large pots hung over the burn- 
ing logs. Here the children learn about the food, the cooking utensils, 
and the kitchens of the old colonial homes. While they eat their soup, Mrs. 
Carver tells them a true story about two large kettles and how they were 
used in former days as protection against the Indians. 

The third lesson deals with the wearing apparel of the colonists. 
Several costumes are displayed and then modeled by the youngsters. They 
see the spinning wheels that the women used to spin their flax and wool, 
and they see a cobbler’s bench and cobbler’s tools. 

The fourth lesson is a very enjoyable one for the children. This time 
they meet in the lovely parlor of the Jackson Homestead. Here they learn 
about the schools of the colonists. They see the games with which the 
children played, and they participate in an old-fashioned spelling bee. 





* Mrs. Sherwood E. Carver is Children’s Librarian for the City of Newton. The city 
owns and maintains the Jackson Homestead. ' 
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The fifth lesson teaches them about the colonial wars—the French 
and Indian and the Revolutionary War. The boys are especially interested 
in seeing the old guns used during the wars. During this lesson they hear 
exciting tales of Timothy Jackson who was a prisoner of war during the 
Revolution. 

The next lesson is perhaps the children’s favorite. This week they 
learn about William Jackson, who was a candle-maker. What better way 
to learn about a candle-maker is there than to make candles?—this they do. 

The seventh week is spent learning about the Civil War. The children 
learn about William Jackson’s exploits as an abolitionist and they act out 
an impromptu drama depicting his part in the underground railway. 
During this lesson they discover the actual well that was used for the pur- 
pose of hiding slaves. 

The last week’s lesson is a review. When each one leaves, he takes with 
him a postcard picture of the Jackson Homestead, and, within his mind 
and heart, he also takes a picture of former days that he could never have 
received in a classroom. 


ee we oe oe 


NEASST CALENDAR 


November 22-24 Annual Meeting of the National Council for the 
Social Studies at Cleveland, Ohio. 


December 1 Fall Meeting of the NEASST at Boston Uni- 
versity on “Recent Trends in the Study and 
Interpretation of Geography.” 


Winter Meeting of the NEASST in cooperation 
with the Harvard Teachers Association at 
Radcliffe College in Cambridge. (Note that 
this date is a Friday instead of the usual 
Saturday.) 


Spring Meeting of the NEASST (Place to be 
announced. ) 
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A Letter to Thomas Jefferson! 


By John W. White* 


The following is a letter to the late Thomas Jefferson, statesman, 
homo universale, and friend of education. The author realizes that certain 
limitations of time and space preclude the possibility of an answer in kind. 
However, no more genuine communication may be realized nor more pro- 
ductive experience imagined than the examination of one’s problems and 
fears in the light of a great ideal. This “candling” process should, at its 
best, aid us in the selection of a wholesome and expeditious course of 
action best suited to our traditions, our culture, and our needs. 

The footnotes have been added for the benefit of those other than 


Mr. Jefferson who may read and choose to criticize. 
a Ke * * 


Weymouth, Massachusetts 
Sir, 

While the likelihood of your being able to respond directly to this 
epistle might seem remote, your correspondent has nevertheless felt con- 
strained to inform you of some recent developments in education, a field 
of human endeavor that was for many years a guiding interest in your 
life. Perhaps by identifying a few trends and discussing their movement 
while keeping in mind your interests and ideas—and relating the two 
where possible—I may arrive at a point of better understanding of my 
own problems and you may, in a sense, speak to me. I must preface my 
remarks with the admonition that this is in no sense a profound analysis 
either of events or of critical writing in education. Mine also are the 
limitations and prejudices of the secondary school history teacher who is 
overworked and often disillusioned. 

The scope of education in America today ranges, in the popular mind, 
all the way from narrow vocational preparation or the creation of specious 
patriotism to the transmission of the standards and values of western cul- 
ture through us to our posterity. Supporters of these various purposes 
within the broad scope of education may probably be counted in diminish- 
ing numbers as the succession of possibilities from the superficial and 
ephemeral to the fundamental and immutable is considered. 

For the classroom teachers to retain for very long, in the face of leth- 





* Harvard Graduate School of Education. 

1 This. essay was awarded the George Parmly Day prize for 1955-56 offered by the 
Yale University Press to the graduate student of a New England university whose 
essay written in.the normal course of his work, was selected for publication in the 
BULLETIN. The prize is fifty dollars in books on the social sciences chosen from 
the current list of the Yale University Press. 
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argy on the part of some students and irresponsibility and rascality on the 
part of others, a very profound and idealistic conception of the aims of 
universal education is very difficult. I am afraid that many teachers 
today have become cynics on this point. However, when the problem is 
posed in relation to the direct work of the teacher, it may elicit a more 
positive response. I particularly like the statement—because it clearly 
implies the importance of my own field of teaching—in the Preamble of 
A Bill for the More General Diffusion of Knowledge in which you wrote: 

.. .it is believed that the most effectual means of preventing this 

[the perverting of power into tyranny]would be to illuminate, 

as far as practicable, the minds of the people at large, and more 

especially to give them knowledge of the facts, which history 

exhibiteth, that, possessed thereby of the experience of other 

ages and countries, they may be enabled to know ambition under 

all its shapes, and prompt to exert their natural powers to defeat 

its purposes.” 

Implicit in your words, as well as in the broader aims of every class- 
room teacher, are culture concepts which include respect for the dignity 
of the individual, devotion ta freedom, a belief in the furtherance of civil 
liberties, and opposition to tyranny. We all feel that our immediate task 
must have a deeper and more worthy purpose than simply the teaching of 
a skill or the imparting of a fact. In a sense, perhaps it is good that we 
sometimes become cynical. The introspection that ultimately dispels cyni- 
cism leaves the mind with the clearer sense of perspective that enables the 
teacher to experience a real intrinsic reward for his or her labors. 

The interests of society and the nation are only best served when know- 
ledge and understanding acquired by the student may be put to some use. 
Alfred North Whitehead in his Aims of Education put it thus,“. . . Edu- 
cation is the acquisition of the art of the utilization of knowledge.” In a 
masterpiece of understatement he added, “... This is an art very difficult 
to impart.”® Many school systems and many teachers today have taken 
so narrow a utilization view of the use of a thing that they would cer- 
tainly find it hard to follow Professor Whitehead’s earlier statement, 


... Of course education should be useful, whatever your aim in 

life. It was useful to Saint Augustine and it was useful to 
Napoleon. It is useful, because understanding is useful.‘ 

When we begin to speak of the use of a thing we can do so only in 


terms of the ultimate good to ourselves and society that will be realized 
in the achievement. The very fact that we recognize the possibility of im- 





2 Charles Flinn Arrowood (ed.), Thomas Jefferson and Education in a Republic (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1930), pp. 80-81. 

8 Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education (New York: Mentor Books, 1952), 
p- 16. 

4 Ibid., p. 14. 
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provement in our lot and the destiny of mankind through the use of ac- 
quired knowledge differentiates us from medieval man, who believed the 
universe and his own destiny to be ordered by immutable laws. The re- 
lation between this basic cultural development in Western Civilization and 
such statements as the following by your close friend, Pierre Samuel 
DuPont de Nemours, is that of father and son. (I trust you will pardon 
me if I quote from one of DuPont’s letters to you.) 

... All instruction really of use in our daily life, all practical 

sciences, all physical activity, all good sense, all prosperity, all 

the happiness of the nations, and especially of the requblic, must 

begin with the primary and elementary grades.5 
This is a large order. Such a challenge will not tolerate an apathetic re- 
sponse. 

What seems to me as good a summary of your views as may be made 
in the general consideration of education is that of Roy J. Honeywell in 
his The Educational Work of Thomas Jefferson: 

... Jefferson regarded education as the only sure means of pro- 

moting human happiness and the freedom and democracy of 

which he was a lifelong advocate. Political organizations, ad- 
ministrative systems were but means of advancing the wellbeing 

of the people. Even democracy itself was but a means to the 

same end, and universal education was expected to pave the way 

for the successful advancement of an intelligent self-interest by 

all people. ... He dreamed a magnificent prospect of political, 

moral, and social progress for his countrymen and toiled in- 

cessantly that the dream might be realized.® 

While teachers may or may not always be conscious of the basic 
philosophy of purpose inherent in their work, the minutiae of the class- 
room give evidence of a wealth of experience (every disciplinary problem 
is an opportunity for character building and every exchange of words and 
ideas of direct application of the rules of dignity, good manners, respect 
for the individual opinion, sympathetic correction, redirection of think- 
ing, and a practice in grammar and rhetoric as well as an exercise in 
subject matter whose study it is the duty of the class to pursue). Again, 
in the case of history, the personal pleasure derived—but not universally 
experienced—from the study is not sufficient to justify its inclusion in 
the school program. I believe history can be understood and appreciated 
best if viewed as Jose Ortega y Gasset suggests in Revolt of the Masses: 

... the reality of history is in biological power, in pure vitality, 

in what there is in man of cosmic energy, not identical with, but 





5 Dumas Malone (ed.), Correspondence Between Thomas Jefferson and Pierre Samuel 
du Pont de Nemours, 1789-1817 (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930), p. 11. 

6 Roy J. Honeywell, The Educational Work of Thomas Jefferson (“Harvard Studies 
in Education,” Vol. 16; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931) p. 40. 
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related to, the energy, which agitates the sea, fecundates the 
beasts, causes the tree to flower and the star to shine.” 
The embarrassing reality today, however, is that this half-century 


feels itself superior to all past time, a superiority and uniqueness made 
more apparent than real—and incidentally more terrifying—by the all- 
destructive hydrogen bomb. Its failure to recognize classical or normative 
standards is indicative of its complete lack of interest in cultural values. 
This absence of even a lip service loyalty to cultural values does not bode 
well for a civilization which may in the next half century be called upon 
to defend these values and its own existence to the very death. 

The uses of history are, of course, many and your brief opinion above 
merely a minute indication of your appreciation for the values of the 
study of the plan of forces in the events of history. Your letter of 25 
October, 1825, to the instructor in history at the University of Virginia 
is evidence enough of a deep and enduring interest in the subject. Now 
that universal education has become a reality in America along with uni- 
versal suffrage, my job and that of my colleagues is to make into an effec- 
tive reality the hopes and aspirations of those Argonauts of the heroic age 
of the republic you so charmingly alluded to in your letter of 25 March 
1826, to the late President John Adams.® The germinal ideas of the great 
inspiration that made universal education possible have, in a measure at 
least, willed a troublesome legacy indeed to the very instruments of this 
mass enlightenment, the schools. The enormous increases in population 
since 1800 in this country, and abroad, have meant that our schools have 
not only been taxed to the breaking point to provide rooms and desks for 
all the children, but also instructors of sufficient background and training 
to intrigue and challenge the minds of teen-age students. Of the effects 
of these increases in population, Ortega y Gasset comments, 


...that rapidity means that heap after heap of human beings 
have been dumped on the historic scene at such an accelerated 
rate, that it has been difficult to saturate them with traditional 


culture. 
be * % a 


In the schools, which were such a source of pride to the last cen- 
tury, it has been impossible to do more than instruct the masses 
in the technique of modern life; it has been found impossible to 
educate them. They have been given tools for an intenser form 
of existence, but no feeling for their great historic duties; they 
have been hurriedly innoculated with pride and power of modern 
instruments, but not with their spirit. Hence they will have 





7 Jose Ortega y Gasset, Revolt of the Masses (New York: Mentor Books, 1952), p. 24. 
8 Honeywell, The Educational Work of Thomas Jefferson, pp. 284-86. 
'® Paul Wilstach (ed.), Correspondence of Jobn Adams and Thomas Jefferson, 1812- 
1826 (Indianapolis, 1925), p. 195. 
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nothing to do with their spirit, and new generations are getting 
ready to take over command of the world as if the world were 
a paradise without trace of former footsteps, without traditional 
and highly complex problems.?° 

This would not be so serious if it were not that 


The mass crushes beneath it everything that’s different, every- 

thing that is excellent, individual, qualified and select. 

And finally, upon the presumption of the multitude, the same critic 
declares—in a metaphor I feel you might applaud, 


Before, if it [the appearance of the masses] existed, it passed un- 

noticed, occupying the background of the social stage; now it 

has advanced to the footlights and is the principal character. 

There are no longer protagonists; there is only the chorus.!” 

I should not have dealt at such length with the work of a contem- 
porary of mine were it not that I feel he is uncomfortably close to the 
truth in many of his observations. Of course the name of critics of 
American education today is legion, but few choose to recognize our real 
problems or present us with any genuinely positive and workable solutions. 
Ortega y Gasset arrives at a clearer conception of our problems than do 
most. Even our motives have been attacked—as were yours—yet I feel 
as did you, that “local interests—personal views ...and so much ignor- 
ance”’! can prevail against us in the judgment of posterity only if we fail 
to meet the obstacles before us with resolution and courageous determina- 
tion that this is our historic destiny. 

But even here the conscientious and thoughtful teachers of history, 
firmly committed to the belief that greater perspective must be supplied 
the masses of students and that certain normative standards must be es- 
tablished in their judgment, finds first that the most “cultured” people 
today are suffering from incurable ignorance of history and that the psy- 
chological structure of the new type mass now is 

(1) an inborn root-impression that life is easy, plentiful, with- 

out any grave limitations; consequently, each average man finds 

within himself a sensation of power and triumph which. . . 

(2) invites him to stand up for himself as he is, to look upon his 

moral and intellectual endowment as excellent, complete. This 

contentment with himself leads him to shut himself off from 

any external court of appeal; not to consider others’ existence. 

His intimate feelings of power urge him always to exercise pre- 

dominance. He will act then as if he and his like were the only 

beings existing in the world; and consequently. .. 

(3) will intervene in all matters, imposing his own vulgar views 





10 Ortega y Gasset, Revolt of the Masses, pp. 36-37. 

11 [bid., p. 12. 

12 [bid., p. 8. 

13 Honeywell, The Educational Work of Thomas Jefferson, pp. 287-88. 
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without respect or regard for others, without limit or reserve, 

that is to say, in accordance with a system of direct action.’* 

These evaluations, couched as they seem to be in what might well be 
described as terms of crisis, will I trust not be too disturbing to you, al- 
though I must confess that I find it impossible to believe that anyone who 
has stated so clearly his belief that the creation of a natural aristocracy, 
based on virtue and talents, is nothing more than consistent with the cre- 
ation that formed man for the social state,!® could fail to be profoundly 
moved by Ortega y Gassett’s cogent critical observations. 

For the teacher in the classroom, the task of presenting history to 
students entering what Alfred North Whitehead has termed the stage of 
generalization (in terms of the subject and their age and maturity) is 
filled with apparent contradictions. The age group often referred to as 
the younger generation which is usually idealistic and revolutionary— 
idealistic because it believes right should prevail and revolutionary be- 
cause it sees that it doesn’t — has had no opportunity to become dis- 
illusioned; without illusion, no disillusion. After a succession of dema- 
gogic intrusions on privacy by such as Adolf Hitler and Joseph McCarthy, 
and in a world become global, the citizens of our world and their children 
have ceased to understand what happens on their own street. The felici- 
tous simplifications of the young and unsuspecting will no longer succeed. 
The younger generation believes everything and nothing. Only infre- 
quently are the depths of irresponsibility—cloaked in terms of “rights” 
but no “duties”—rent by overt acts of good will and expressions of ma 
ture intellectual judgment. In your letter to John Adams of July 5, 
1814, you demonstrate that rejection of knowledge is not a condition in 
the young peculiar to the 20th century: 

Our post-revolutionary youth are born under happier stars than 

you and I were. They acquire all learning in their mother’s 

womb and bring it into the world ready made. The information 

of books is no longer necessary, and all knowledge which is not 

innate is in contempt, or neglect at least. Every folly must run 

its round; and so, I suppose must that of self-learning and 

self-sufficiency; of rejection of the knowledge acquired in past 

ages and starting on the new ground of intuition.!® 

In the face of all this, when was a more inspired approach to the 
teaching of history demanded and the need for the imparting of a more 
efficacious appreciation of our cultural heritage more urgent? 

As you may well have gathered, not only is the challenge to the 
teachers of history one nearly herculean in proportions, all of those en- 





14 Ortega y Gasset, Revolt of the Masses, p. 70. 

15 Robert Ulich (ed.), Three Thousand Years of Educational Wisdom (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1947), p. 474. 

16 Honeywell, The Educational Work of Thomas Jefferson, p. 40. 
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gaged in education are similarly challenged. From the point of view of 
the public, and many educational leaders as well, the scope of our re- 
sponsibility has been enlarged to cover all of those important considera- 
tions mentioned above by M. duPont de Nemours and a multitude of other 
things as well. Too many present-day critics have delved deeply into such 
“academic” practices as granting credit to male secondary students for 
candymaking and the like for me to attempt to, or desire to, evaluate 
them in terms of their relative values as learning experiences. The most 
dismaying problem, as I see it today, is richly to prepare future leaders of 
the republic and at the some time devote adequate time to those who will 
exercise their sovereign will in the selection of these leaders. If the second 
group is neglected they will not be able to exercise the franchise, wisely; 
if the first group is given less than the best—their lot at the present—then 
we are all poorly served and the republic is endangered. When the Harvard 
Committee in their 1945 report General Education in a Free Society stated 


We understand by democracy the interworking of two comple- 
mentary forces, the Jeffersonian and the Jacksonian, the one 
valuing opportunity as the nurse of excellence, the other as the 
guard of equality,'? 

they gave ample evidence that they recognized the dual nature of our 


problems. No real solution can come until adequate resources, financial 
and personal, are made available for educational purposes in America. The 
prospects, I must confess, in this regard are far from cheerful. Alfred 
Whitney Griswold of Yale University reported last year in his book Essays 
on Education that while the number of students entering the lower grades 
was increasing at tremendously rapid rates the number of graduates from 
teacher training institutions was decreasing annually..* The National 
Education Association has been pointing this and similar facts out to the 
general public for years but with insufficient results. Here, too, lies a 
challenge to all supporters of learning, all believers in democracy, and all 
lovers of the republic. There are too few men today of the sort, like you, 
who can see a vision, fight courageously and successfully for its realization 
and then spend their declining years in its service. No man today, how- 
ever, is wanting of the challenge. 

Our twentieth century separation of church and state is at once an 
admirable safeguard to all and a source of concern to many. In our avoid- 
ance of “offensive” religious references we sometimes find ourselves at- 
tempting to dispense an “inoffensive” form of specious secular morality— 
an extraordinarily unpalatable concoction. Now certainly, the teaching 
of moral values via religious sectarian dogma has no place in the public 





17 General Education in a Free Society (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1945). 
18 Alfred Whitney Griswold, Essays on Education (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1954). 
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schools. I would agree whole-heartedly with you in your views—and 
those of Mr. Adams—on the subject of narrow sectarianism.’® 

I am afraid that many of our teachers, however, forget the truth of 
what Whitehead has said in his The Aims of Education— and I feel cer- 
tain you will applaud his statement of it—that, 


The essence of education is that it be religious. 

Pray, what is religious education? 

A religious education is an education which inculcates duty and 
reverence. Duty arises from one potential control over the 
course of events. Where attainable knowledge could have 
changed the issue, ignorance has the guilt of vice.”° 

This, too, is a problem that no organized program or official pro- 


nouncement has served to solve. Individual teachers who display personal 
moral, as well as intellectual, integrity and have an inherent sense of 
honesty and fair play probably do more to advance the cause of what 
Whitehead termed the essence of education than any amount of preaching 
could do. No teacher can help but feel humble before challenges such as 
these. 

It may seem, Mr. President, that the sources of my concern are either 
transient and superficial or overdrawn and hysterical, but I must confess 
that they are real to me. We have succeeded to a remarkable degree to 
train—yes, and even educate—large numbers of Americans. We have 
done this at a cost, however, to the natural leaders whose genius and vir- 
tue have been submerged in the masses of pupils our schools have so admir- 
ably handled. Until only recently we have failed to provide specific pro- 
grams in our public schools to train future leaders for the republic. 
Training for leadership is becoming a subject of increasing interest, prin- 
cipally through the efforts of the Ford Foundation and such group studies 
as General Education in School and College and more recently the so-called 
Kenyon Plan for more advanced secondary level preparation. With such 
developments as a tremendously increased school population and integrated 
leadership training programs, the role of the teacher today and in the 





19 In a letter to Adams of § May 1817 Jefferson agreed with Adams that, if by re- 
ligion is meant sectarian dogma, then certainly the world would be better off without 
religion, but if religion means innate moral precepts, then the world would be a hell 
without it. Honeywell (The Educational Work of Thomas Jefferson, p. 170) notes 
the recommendations of Samuel Knox and Thomas Cooper against the establishment 
at the University of Virginia of a school of theology. Jefferson concurred in this. 
Finally, “A Bill for Establishing Religious Freedom” (Arrowood, Jefferson and Edu- 
cation in a Republic, pp. 88-92) shows Jefferson to have been a man of deep re- 
ligious convictions of a far deeper nature than those of the narrow sectarian world 
in which he lived. To him separation of church and state did not mean the loss 
from sight of underlying religious ideals, as it has unfortunately all too often for 
us today. 

20 Whitehead, The Aims of Education, p. 26. 
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future is truly what Robert Ulich has declared in his Conditions of 
Civilized Living: 
A good teacher has the right to consider himself the trustee of 


his community and even more, as the trustee of humanity.”! 
Now, as never before, is education looked to for answers to the per- 


plexing problems of the day and the fearful doubts of the future. At 
very best, education should prepare future citizens and future leaders to 


meet the stark tragedy as well as glorious triumphs with a depth of un- 
derstanding that will, when interpreted into action, be characterized by 
all that is the most noble, the most courageous, and the most resolute in 
man. Nothing less than education’s best can serve to meet the potential 
threats to man’s future. 

More than at any time since your era, Mr. President, do we need both 
your faith in man and in man’s ability, through education, to shape for 
future generations a world of human dignity and of economic abundance. 


Respectfully yours, 
John W. White 





NEASST Resolutions 


The following resolutions in support of the employment of only 
qualified teachers in the social studies were unanimously adopted by the 
New England Association of Social Studies Teachers at a meeting at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire, on May 12, 1956: 

1. The complexity of American civic life imposes on our schools and 
on social studies teachers in particular the responsibility of preparing 
students for a perceptive understanding of their duties as American 
citizens. 

To do this successfully only those persons adequately prepared in the 
subject matter and its methods of presentation should be employed in the 
instruction of our youth through the social sciences. It is further recom- 
mended and urged by the association that the administrators of schools and 
of school systems do all in their power to see that only persons adequately 
prepared in the social sciences be employed to teach these subjects. 

2. The New England Association of Social Studies Teachers com- 
mends the work of the New England Economic Education Council, The 
Massachusetts Office for Civic Education, The Connecticut Department of 
Education, and The Center for Civic Education at Tufts College for their 
efforts in promoting good citizenship. 





21 Robert Ulich, Conditions of Civilized Living (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1946), p. 123. 





A Study of Some Early Graduate Schools in History 


By Herman F. Eschenbacher* 


Before 1876 the general level of graduate education in the United 
States was less than adequate for the growing needs of a growing nation. 
The oldest and best schools had failed to keep pace with the geographical 
and population growth of the country. In 1870 the United States did 
not have a single center of original investigation. There was, as yet, no 
clear approach to a real university in America, a fact “freely acknow- 
ledged and bewailed by the responsible heads of all our higher in- 
stitutions.”! While this condition could be said to be typical of American 
education in general, deficiencies were, perhaps, most marked in the liberal 
arts. In 1875 there were only 400 graduate students in that field.” 

The lamentable condition of advanced study in the liberal arts was 
reflected most accurately in the field of historical scholarship. The pur- 
suit of history, outside of the pedagogical world, received its greatest sup- 
port from the state and local societies. John Franklin Jameson, looking 
back from the vantage point of 1902, observed that in 1884 the local 
societies were not half as numerous as the year in which he was writing. 
Their memberships, endowments, and libraries were not half as great.® 
Aside from the publications of these societies, the majority of which seem 
to have been dedicated to discovering the date of birth of the first white 
child in America, the Magazine of American History was the only general 
historical journal.* As might be suspected, communication among the 
members of the profession was extremely poor. In 1888, when nearly all 
the professors of history in Southern New England were brought together, 
it was evident that only a few happened to be acquainted.® 

Among the colleges and universities there were, apparently, only 
fifteen professors and five assistant professors who gave their full time 
to history. One of these, writing in 1883, relates how a chair devoted en- 
tirely to the teaching of history was regarded by “grave professors” as an 
unwarranted expenditure of time and money.® In 1882, of five Eastern 





1 United States Commissioner of Education, Annual Report for 1870 (Washington, 
1870), pp. 418-19. 

2 John Franklin Jameson, “The Johns Hopkins Anniversary,” The Dial, XXXII (March, 
1902), p. 144. 

8 John Franklin Jameson, “The American Historical Association, 1884-1909,” The 
American Historical Review, XV (October, 1909), p. 2. 

# John Franklin Jameson, “The American Historical Association, 1884-1909,” p. 2. 

5 John Franklin Jameson, “Early Days of the American Historical Association, 1884- 
1895,” The American Historical Review, XL (October, 1934), p. 2. 

6 John Franklin Jameson, “The American Historical Association, 1884-1909,” -. 2 
Professor Jameson goes on to say that the consensus of opinion seems to have been 
that history should have been made an auxiliary to some other department. 
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universities that had among them some twenty-five professors of history 
in 1935, one had one such teacher, three were thinking of acquiring one, 
and the fifth was, apparently, not even thinking of it.’ As late as 1884, 
no history was required for entrance into the great majority of the then 
nearly 400 American colleges; and if history was unrepresented as a pre- 
requisite for entrance, its absence was equally conspicuous on the profes- 
sional roster. The great majority of colleges had no teacher of history at 
all. This was true not only of the newer schools, but in such old and well 
established institutions as Dartmouth, which had no teacher of history, 
whether professor, tutor, or part-time instructor; at Princeton there was 
only one professor of history as against three professors of Greek, and he 
had to divide his time between history and political science.® 

At the oldest of American institutions of higher learning the state of 
historical instruction was little better, or worse, than at its less ancient and 
affluent neighbors. When Charles W. Eliot became president of Harvard 
in 1869, the only advanced degree that was offered at Cambridge was the 
Master of Arts. This was automatically conferred on a graduate of the 
college of three years standing, providing he “sustained good character” 
and paid five dollars in advance. Graduates of longer standing could have 
the degree on the same conditions. Students called “Resident Graduates” 
were permitted to pursue their studies at Harvard without joining any of 
the professional schools. They were admitted to all public lectures de- 
livered to undergraduates and, upon payment of five dollars for each 
course, could attend lectures at the Scientific School. Additional charges 
were made for the use of the library and scientific collections.® There 
were never more than fifteen resident graduates, and at no time was any 
graduate instruction provided for them in the liberal arts.1° In keeping 
with the general standards of graduate instruction in 1869, history was 
taught at Harvard by Professor John W. Torrey directly out of text- 
books.?4 

With the inauguration of Charles W. Eliot some changes were made. 
A new professorship of history was created for Gurney in 1869; but he 





7 John Franklin Jameson, “Early Days of the American Historical Association, 1884- 
1895,” pp. 1-2. 

8 Henry James, Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard University, 1869-1901 (2 vols.; 
New York, 1930), I, 356-57. 

® A Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Hervard University for the Academic 
Year 1867-68 (Cambridge, 1867), p. 50. In 1867 there were fourteen resident 
graduates in all the departments of the college. 

10 Samucl E. Morison, The Development of Harvard University Since the Inauguration 
of President Eliot, 1869-1929 (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 452-53. 

11 Samuel E. Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard, 1636-1936 (Cambridge, 1936), p. 

347. Professor Morison refers to Torrey as “an excellent representative of the school 

of dear old gentlemen who taught history as} an avocation.” In his opinion “darkness 

had succeeded the false dawn of Sparks.” 
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was moved to an administrative post in 1870 and replaced in September of 
the year by young John Fiske as instructor in history at a salary of $500. 
At the end of a year Fiske was made assistant librarian and his place was 
filled by Henry Adams.!* With the assumption of his duties Adams 
ushered in a new era in the study of history at Harvard. Not the least of 
his innovations was the introduction of the seminar method.'* 

By 1872 Eliot’s plan to make a true university out of Harvard was 
well under way. The practice of giving the Master of Arts degree “in 
course” was discontinued, and the candidate was required to take an ex- 
amination. Advanced students were taken into the biological and physical 
science courses, but no mention was made of advanced work for his- 
torians.'4 The graduate student in history could still take only those 
courses he had missed as an undergraduate. 

In New York the picture was essentially the same. Many attempts 
were made to provide graduate education in the liberal arts at Columbia 
from 1860, but none was remarkably successful. In 1852 a committee 
was appointed to report on “the expediency of engrafting... upon this 
college a scheme of University professorships and lectures in the higher 
departments of letters and science.” The next year another committee 
was instructed to look at the situation. Their report was favorable but 
hesitant. In 1854 a third committee recommended supplemental courses 
in continuation of the first three years of undergraduate instruction. This 
specialization in the senior year was to be followed by work in the grad- 
uate schools which were to be set up. The plan was inaugurated in 1885 
but never received the necessary support. The graduate school never 
really came into existence.!5 

As Eliot did at Harvard, President Frederick Barnard recognized the 
need for advanced study in history in the United States in general, and at 
Columbia in particular. In his Annual Report for 1865-66 he said, “it 
may be added that political and civil history,... require provisions for 
their exposition and culture which nowhere exist, as yet, on this side of 





12 Samuel E. Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard, p. 348. 

13 Henry Adams, The Education of Henry Adams, An Autobiography (Boston, 1927), 
p- 302. Adams seems to have fallen into the use of the seminar method quite as easily 
as he accepted the offer of Eliot to teach at Harvard. “The lecture system to classes 
of hundreds,... suited Adams not at all. He frankly acted on the rule that a 
teacher, who knew nothing of his subject, should not pretend to teach his scholars 
what he did not know, but should join them in trying to find the best way of 
learning it. The rather pretentious name of historical method was sometimes given 
to this process of instruction,....” 

14 The Catalogue of Harvard University, 1872-73 (Cambridge, 1872), pp. 60, 141. 

15 W. Carson Ryan, Studies in Early Graduate Education (New York, 1939), pp. 10-11. 
A more detailed description of the rise of non-professional graduate work at Columbia 
may be found in Monroe Smith, “The University and Non-professional Graduate 
Schools,” in History of Columbia University, 1754-1904 (New York, 1904), 
pp. 199-304. 
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the Atlantic.”4® Ten years later, in 1875-76, instruction in history at 
Columbia was carried on by Professor Charles Murray Mairne, who was 
also professor of philosophy, political economy, and belles-lettres. In this 
he was assisted by a single tutor. History courses were limited to the 
usual readings in the classical historians for freshmen and sophomores 
along with required courses in “Modern History” and “Philosophy of His- 
tory.” These and the “History of Literature” were the only history 
courses offered at Columbia. It would seem that provisions for the “‘ex- 
position and culture” of history were not yet established at Columbia 
College, although its president had remarked on their absence ten years 
before.?7 

In 1880 the School of Political Science was established, but it was 
affiliated with the Law School. The subjects taught at the School of 
Political Science were also to be found among the electives of the senior 
year of the undergraduate department.'® 

The importance of the graduate student to the university was not 
formally recognized at Columbia until 1902. In that year President 
Nicholas Murray Butler commented that “this company of (graduate) 
students, ... represent the very heart of the University, and it is largely 
to them and their teachers that the University must look for its reputation 
of productive scholarship.”!® 





16 Frederick Barnard, Annual Report for 1865-66, pp. 29-31, as quoted in William F. 
Russell, ed., The Rise of a University, From the Annual Reports of Frederick A. P. 
Barnard, President of Columbia College, 1864-1889 (New York, 1937) I, 287. 

17 Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Columbia College for the Year 1875-76 
(New York, 1875), pp. 29, 32-33. 

18 William F. Russell, ed., The Rise of a University, p. 375. W. Carson Ryan attaches 
great significance to the establishment of this school. While it is not to be doubted 
that the School of Political Science was a landmark in the history of education in 
the social sciences at Columbia, judging from the calibre and number of courses 
offered in history it does not seem capable of producing the type of original work 
that Barnard hoped for in 1865. That men like John W. Burgess, who created the 
school, and his associates, Monroe Smith, Frank J. Goodnow, Edwin Seligman, and 
Herbert Osgood, represented a capable and devoted phalanx cannot be denied, but 
to say that their efforts at Columbia “proved to be quite as important for university 
graduate work,...as anything that took place at the Johns Hopkins University” 
seems extravagant. (Studies in Early Graduate Education, pp. 11-12.) Ryan goes 
on to point out that as late as 1884 Burgess’s experiment was still in the contro- 
versial stage on the New York campus. In Baltimore, in the same year, Herbert 
Baxter Adams, John Franklin Jameson, and Richard Theodore Ely were conducting 
the historical seminar for students like E. W. Bemis, D. R. Dewey, C. H. Levermore, 
Albert Shaw, Woodrow Wilson, and L. W. Wilhelm. (Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars, No. 27 (November, 1883), pp. 18-19, and No. 31 (June, 1884), pp. 
88-89.) In 1886 the Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science was about to become the model for a similar journal at Columbia. (W. Stull 
Holt, ed., Historical Scholarship in the United States, 1867-1901: As Revealed in the 
Correspondence of Herbert Baxter Adams (Baltimore, 1938), p. 76.) 

19 Edward W. Elliott, ed., The Rise of « University, From the Annual Reports of 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University, 1902-1935 (New York, 

1937), I, 239. 
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At Yale, resident graduates, who could receive instruction provided a 
“sufficient number” presented themselves to form a class, were recorded as 
early as 1844-45. As in the case of Harvard and Columbia, their training 
was limited to courses they had missed as undergraduates.” Non-profes- 
sional graduate work was informally started by 1847, and the Department 
of Philosophy and the Arts was especially created for this purpose. The 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy was first offered in 1860.74 In 1871 a 
report on the “Needs of the University” was made by ten members of 
the faculty, one of whom was Daniel Coit Gilman. It was recommended 
that steps be taken to “convert the College into a true University.” This 
would require strengthening and expanding the faculty, since only one 
member could devote himself to full-time work with graduate students.” 
In spite of the reformation of the master’s degree in 1874, historical study 
was still largely of the undergraduate variety.”* In the academic year 
1875-76. four courses were offered to the graduate with the only course 
in American history being taught by William Graham Sumner. The 
graduate student was, presumably, to fill out his curriculum from among 
these.*4 

Historical scholarship was on the upgrade at Yale, however. The 
history department, in 1886, was under the direction of two professors, 
one assistant professor, and two instructors, one of whom was listed as 
“Tutor in Latin.” They offered eleven courses in history to under- 
graduates. Advanced work in history could be had under a curriculum 
labeled “Political and Social Science; Law; History,” but only four of the 
courses listed were devoted to history.”5 

The condition of historical study in the West was little better than 
in the East. Between 1837 and 1854 the University of Michigan had two 
professors of history. Both of these men were D.D.’s and, in addition to 
history, taught such subjects as rhetoric and English literature.2® Graduate 
study at the Ann Arbor institution had its beginning in 1852 when Henry 
Philip Tappan became president. As in the case of Harvard, Yale, and 
Columbia, Michigan was vitalized by the educational philosophies of its 
president. It was Tappan’s intention to make Michigan “‘a real university 





20 Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Yale College, 1844-45 (New Haven, 1844), 
pp. 26, 31. 

21 Catalogue of Yale University, 1886-87 (New Haven, 1886), p. 95. 

22 W Carson Ryan, Studies in Early Graduate Education, p. 9. 

23 Catalogue of Yale University, 1886-87, p. 95. 

24 Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Yale College, 1875-76 (New Haven, 1875), 
p. 49. Professor Sumner’s course was entitled “History of Politics and Finance in 
the United States.” 

25 Catalogue of Yale University, 1886-87, pp. 11, 37-38, 98-100. 

26 University of Michigan, A General Catalogue of the Officers and Graduates, 1837- 
1864 (Ann Arbor, 1864), pp. 18-19. 
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in the accepted European view.”*" In his efforts to carry out his ideas of 
university education Tappan thought it necessary to “liberate the stu- 
dents,” to “remove them from tutelage,” and to treat them generally as 
adults pursuing their own purposes.2® Tappan had a plan to establish a 
“‘university course” for graduate work at Michigan. This course was an- 
nounced in the Catalogue of 1853-54 and consisted of lectures in a num- 
ber of fields, among which was history and political science. In his first 
Annual Report Tappan added a proposal for a course of “university lec- 
tures.” Soon afterward the university course was in partial operation.”® 
Historical study at the University of Michigan received a great 
stimulus from the appointment of Andrew D. White as Professor of His- 
tory and English Literature and Charles Kendall Adams as Instructor. In 
1863, however, instructing in Latin was added to Adams’s duties.2° The 
appointment of Adams was an event in the history of historical scholar- 
ship in the United States. By 1875, Adams had been made Professor of 
History and devoted his full time to the teaching of that subject.®! 
Undergraduates at Michigan took five required history courses of the 
survey type. Graduate work was limited to two courses, taught by 
Adams, and listed under “Programme of Studies for the Degrees of M.A., 
M.P. [Philosophy], and M.S.” Aside from these two courses, graduates, 
if they were to work exclusively in history, had no alternative but to fill 
out their curricula from the courses offered undergraduates.** In 1875 





27 Wilfred B. Shaw, ed., A Short History of the University of Michigan (Ann Arbor, 
1937), p. 40. This may also be found in Wilfred B. Shaw, ed., The University of 
Michigan, An Encyclopedic Survey (2 vols.; Ann Arbor, 1942), I, 41, and in 
W. Carson Ryan, Studies in Early Graduate: Education, pp. 9-10. 

Charles M. Perry, Henry Philip Tappan, Philosopher and University President (Ann 
Arbor, 1933), pp. 231-32. 

Wilfred B. Shaw, ed., The University of Michigan, An Encyclopedic Survey, I, 44. 
University of Michigan, A General Catalogue of the Officers and Graduates, 1837- 
1864, pp. 19, 21. Adams, just before his appointment, had received his master’s de- 
gree from Michigan. (p. 29.) 

W. Stull Holt, ed., Historical Scholarship in the United States, 1876-1901: As Re- 
vealed in the Correspondence of Herbert’ Baxter Adams (Baltimore, 1938), pp. 79-80. 
In 1869 Charles K. Adams established the first seminar in history in the United 
States, bringing it from Germany. His students at Ann Arbor can be said to be the 
first trained by that method in this country. Henry Adams, at Harvard, and Charles 
Kendall Adams, at Michigan, within two years of each other, planted in this country 
what has proved to be the most valuable tool in the training of aspiring historians 
in original investigation. Henry Adams stayed at Harvard only seven years, while at 
Michigan the seminary continued on the elementary level for about ten years after 
its inception. It remained for another Adams, Herbert Baxter, to put the seminar 
-method to its most productive use. 

Calendar of the: University of Michigan, 1875-76 (Ann Arbor, 1875), pp. 20-21, 40. 
If the graduate students were suffering from a lack of advanced work, it can be said 
that an admirable program was devised for the undergraduate which allowed him to 
devote his entire senior year to the study of history. To do this he divided his time 
between Adam’s seminar and three courses of lectures. The graduate student could, 
presumably, attend and receive credit for these courses. (pp. 40-41.) 
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the master’s degree was reformed when it was announced that after 1877 
it would no longer be given in course.** 

The School of Political Science was opened in 1881 and was ad- 
ministered by Adams, who was listed as Dean; both the bachelor’s and 
doctor’s degree were offered. The manner in which one might obtain the 
Ph.D. was, however, not explained in the catalogue for that year. Speci- 
alization was difficult, since the program embraced a number of courses 
in such fields as history, political economy, forestry, political ethics, and 
constitutional and international law. Advanced students in history had to 
do their work through this school, although its administration by Adams 
tied it closely to the history faculty.** 

The University of Michigan, while it could not point to a purely ad- 
vanced course of studies in history, compared favorably with its older and 
more richly endowed rivals in the East. For this the thanks of the uni- 
versity were due largely to Tappan and Adams. 

Plainly, the organization of historical studies in America was not far 
advanced. Some who attempted to bring about a change in the status 
quo, as in the case of Tappan, suffered grief for their troubles. Others, 
like Henry Adams, recognized the essential sterility of existing methods 
and sought a change as a matter of intellectual self-preservation. In their 
innovations these men received the support of the men whom they taught. 
If American historical study lacked organization in the period preceding 
1876, it did not lack enthusiasm and devotion on the part of student and 
teacher alike. John Franklin Jameson recognized the spirit of the move- 
ment when he pointed out: 

But organization, numbers, and quantities were not all. The 

graduate student of that time, it is agreed on all sides, was 

superior to the graduate student of today [1909]. The under- 
graduate diverted larger portions of his time from athletics... 

to the things of the mind. The professors were few, but they 

included—to mention only the stelligeri of the catalogue—such 

teachers as Torrey and Gurney, Moses Coit Tyler and W. F. 

Allen, Herbert B. Adams, and Charles Kendall Adams. Able 

young Americans, who had studied at German universities when 

German historical instruction was at the height of its glory, were 

coming home full of enthusiasm, determined to make history 

flourish on American soil.... The truth is that, ... we stood, 
without knowing it, at the beginning of a new and most fruit- 

ful era in the development of American historiography.*® 

The dawn of the new era about which Jameson spoke was, in many 


places, in the nature of a retrenchment rather than a planting. Graduate 
schools were established, but in many cases they were built upon the 








33 Calendar of the University of Michigan, 1875-76, p. 19. 
84 Calendar of the University of Michigan, 1881-82 (Ann Arbor, 1881), pp. 74-81. 
35 John Franklin Jameson “The American Historical Association, 1884-1909,” p. 3. 
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foundations of existing undergraduate structures. The tribute paid to the 
graduate students in 1902 by President Butler was the recognition of an 
established fact rather than the starting point of an educational move- 
ment. This change was completed between 1876 and 1901. 

In 1876 higher education meant college education. It carried no 
connotation of advanced or original work. In 1876 most Americans looked 
to Europe for graduate work. Berlin, Halle, Gottingen, or Heidelberg was 
turning out the scholars who were expected to do the writing or teaching 
of history in the United States. By the turn of the century, however, 
this situation had been altered amazingly. In 1902 the ratio between those 
who were pursuing historical studies in America to those who were study- 
ing in Germany was fifteen to one. The 400 graduate students who were 
studying the liberal arts in the United States in 1875 had, by 1902, 
swollen to 6,000.3 At almost every major university efforts were being 
made which had great influence on the standards of the profession. 





The Annual Meeting of the National Council 


An appealing program and selected local attractions await NCSS 
members who plan to attend the 36th Annual Meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, 
November 22-24. Some 1500 NCSS’rs are expected for the Thanksgiving 
convention. Early arrivers will find opportunities to visit “America’s 
Pioneer School Radio Station,” the tallest building in the U. S. outside 
New York, six museums, and three theaters. 

William H. Cartwright, well-known to New Englanders as a former 
NEASST president and now NCSS president-elect and program chairman, 
has developed a variety of sessions directed toward specific levels of in- 
struction, primary grades through junior college. Topics of general inter- 
est on which programs have been planned include local history, the St. 
Lawrence waterway, automation, our heritage of freedom, international 
understanding, teaching about public education, about desegregation, edu- 
cation and manpower, conservation, the westward movement, and religion 
and public education. 

Headquarters will be in the Hotel Cleveland where the largest annual 
collection of new materials for teachers and students of the social studies 
will be on display. The 468 New England members of the NCSS will 
receive programs in late October. Others may obtain them by writing 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, NCSS Executive Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





36 John Franklin Jameson, “The Johns Hopkins Anniversary,” pp. 143-44. Jameson 
never ceased to wonder over the growth of graduate study in the United States and 
the proportionate lessening of the number of Americans studying abroad. For addi- 
tional Jameson comments on this phenomenon see J. F. Jameson to J. Bryce, August 
21, 1918, Leo F. Stock, ed., “Some Bryce-Jameson Correspondence,” The American 
Historical Review, L (January, 1945), p. 278.) 
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MASSACHUSETTS: HISTORY & GOVERNMENT of the BAY 

STATE. By William J. Reid and Herbert G. Regan (New York, 

N. Y.: Oxford Book Company, 1956. 300 pp. $2.20.) 

Teachers of history and government in Massachusetts secondary 
schools have long awaited a lively, accurate and interesting coverage of 
the material which is offered in this new, factual volume by Mr. Reid and 
Mr. Regan. It is an up-to-date version of the subject matter covered 
earlier in a work by Mr. Wilbur B. Armstrong, which gave adequate 
coverage to the facts but was much too involved and lack-lustre for the 
average high school student’s interest span. 

The book first discusses the history and geography of the Bay State, 
then moves on to the state constitution, and lastly takes up the govern- 
mental departments and agencies. Town, city and county government, 
too, receive a fair proportion of space. Each chapter, except the first, is 
followed by “Study Aids” which include seven to fourteen questions help- 
ful to the reviewing of the material covered in the preceding pages. These 
are well designed to stimulate thought and are not just the usual question 
and answer type affair. 

One of the most outstanding features of the book to this reviewer 
was the treatment of the state’s economic assets with an unusual approach 
designed to stimulate real interest in them rather than a mere listing of 
dry facts. Included in this category would be the description of her high- 
way program, industrial opportunities, and recreational facilities as a vaca- 
tion land. Regional agencies, such as the Metropolitan District Commis- 
sion and its varied activities, for example, are well explained. The func- 
tion and duties of all state departments and boards may be readily grasped 
by the student. 

The Oxford Book Company has selected a clear and crisp format for 
the book and has included many significant drawings, maps, and charts 
which lead to further understanding of the subject. The chapter and topic 
headings stand out boldly and check exactly with the table of contents, 
while the index is accurate and convenient for particular items for which 
the student might be searching. 

The only inaccurate fact found by the reviewer is a “notable first” 
claimed by the authors for Massachusetts—namely that the first public 
library in the United States was the one established at Boston in 1853. 
Most sources list the oldest tax supported library in existence as being the 
one established at Peterboro, New Hampshire, in 1833. One is also sup- 
posed to have been started even earlier, 1803, at Salisbury, Connecticut. 

Altogether, this is an attractive, durable and easily read book that 
should appeal to high school students and be of good assistance to the 
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social studies teachers of Massachusetts in their classes, whether in public 
or private schools. It should be invaluable, furthermore, for the serious 
minded newcomer who might wish to inform himself more fully about the 
history and governmental machinery of his new state. 


Newton (Mass.) High School DonaLp H. SHaw 





Two free pamphlets are worth waiting for. To provide help in the 
classroom, with that most difficult of problems, teaching students to 
think, the Junior Town Meeting League, Wesleyan University, 356 Wash- 
ington Street, Middletown, Conn., has published CRITICAL THINKING 
IN CURRENT AFFAIRS DISCUSSION. In 32 pages a group of quali- 
fied consultants describe and illustrate what critical thinking is and how 
its skills may be developed. Even the most expereinced teacher will find 
suggestions of value. To help faculty members planning trips abroad, 
Trans World Airlines has prepared a 40-page brochure packed with tips 
on saving time and money and annoyance on YOUR SABBATICAL 
YEAR ABROAD. It is available from TWA’s Air World Education De- 
partment, 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Denoyer-Geppert’s New Atlas 





*OUR UNITED STATES” 
its history in maps 
by Edgar B. Wesley, Ph.D. 
96 Pages Size 8%x1l1 

BASED LARGELY ON “OUR AMERICA” 

AND HART-BOLTON WALL MAPS 
For student use with standard texts. 
39 PAGES OF COLORED MAPS 
Also includes many black-white maps, tables and illustra- 
tions, map guides, descriptions, calendar of events, and index. 
Deals with social, economic, human, political, and military fac- 
tors of history. 


A48p—Heavy paper covers, postpaid .............sssssssesneresesves $2.00 
A48e—Fabrikoid | Ree 3.25 
Write for circular H23 


New England Representative 
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A complete teaching program in geography, history & citizenship 


Foulett 


NEW 
UNIFIED 
SOCIAL 

STUDIES 


for third grade: WORKING TOGETHER 
for fourth grade: EXPLORING NEAR AND FAR 
for fifth grade: EXPLORING THE NEW WORLD 
for sixth grade: EXPLORING AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 
for seventh grade: EXPLORING THE OLD WORLD 


These books are carefully planned to give boys and girls facts, § 
‘skills and attitudes that come from a good social studies pro- 
gram. They are written and illustrated to stimulate children’s 
interest, guiding them to learn rapidly and well. 

Included are supplementary materials: Teachers’ Guides, 
Project Maps, Activities, Workbooks and Unit Tests for the in- 
dividual, all designed to provide wide latitude in use. 


The teacher will find these books and materials a most ef- 
fective means of presenting a vivid social studies program. 
New England Representatives: 


R. C. Coykendall William Haas Joseph B. Wells 
24 Garden Street 124 Boardman Ave. 12 Hunter Road 
Roslyn Heights, N. Y. Melrose, Mass. Delmar, N. Y. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 

















